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Loyalty Oaths and Democracy 


N his admirable and illuminating editorial, ‘““The 

Present Hysteria,” in the last issue of this jour- 
nal, Dr. Bennett touched upon some of its un- 
timely and disastrous fruits. One is the wrecking, 
or near wrecking, of innocent lives through the Or- 
deal by Slander which Dr. Lattimore has described 
so vividly. Another is the pressure of the kind of 
group thinking which leads to war, and still another 
is the rash of loyalty oaths which has broken out 
upon the body politic. 

Notable among these last, and an excellent illus- 
tration of its dangers, is the struggle between Fac- 
ulty and Regents at the University of California. A 
good part of the story was told to the readers of this 
paper by Dr. Robert E. Fitch, and now, since Dr. 
Bennett wrote, a little book by Professor George 
Stewart, widely known as the author of Storm and 
other best sellers, has appeared and tells in detail the 
story up to last April. The Year of the Oath is 
significant, like the Ordeal by Slander. It will com- 
pel many people to stop and think concerning what, 
to great numbers of Americans, has been described 
as a simple act of patriotism, a wonderful way to 
proclaim that one is a loyal American. Why should 
not the governing body of a university, people ask, 
require the members of the faculty to take such an 
oath? There are two very definite reasons why they 
should not, both of which give the situation at the 
University of California (and this little book, The 
Year of the Oath) its significance. The first is aca- 
demic. The second: concerns all oaths of this kind. 

First, it does not require a very acute brain to see 
that this is a thought-control measure. It is not 
just a request on the part of the Regents that the 
Faculty make a patriotic gesture. It began as a dis- 
tinct effort on the part of the Regents to define for 
the Faculty the limits within which its thinking and 
teaching must move. It ended in what was frankly 
described as a disciplinary action. Of this group of 
professors, numbering more than twenty, who were 
dismissed in August and kave now taken their case 
to the courts, not one was accused of Communism. 
No member of the Academic Senate has been so ac- 
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cused. They were dismissed because they would not 
obey the Regents, or the small majority of Regents, 
who gained control of that body. The fact that the 
Faculty has said many times that they do not want 
Communists on the teaching staff was brushed aside. 
The careful work of the Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure was ignored. The national and international 
distinction of many of these men counted not at all. 
One regent is reported to have spoken of the Faculty 
as “hired men.” True or not, that appears to ex- 
press the attitude of the dominant majority which 
has pressed the case. Imagine a situation in which 
the destiny of one of the great universities of the 
world is in the hands of men who think in such 
terms. No matter what happens in this particular 
case, the issue of attempted control of faculty opin- 
ion by governing boards in California and elsewhere 
in the nation must be fought out. Otherwise what 
The Year of the Oath describes as freedom “to 
seek, to teach and to be taught truth,” ‘s lost, and 
our universities become like those of Russia or of 
Hitler Germany, mere tools of whatever group holds 
power. 

Second, the thing which countless Americans 
overlook when they think of the loyalty oath—city 
councils, state legislatures, all kinds of official bodies 
which are adopting or considering adopting it—is 
that fundamentally it is a violation of our whole 
American tradition. It denies that mutual trust 
which makes a democratic society possible. When 
the President or any official takes his oath of office, 
it is a response to the trust already committed to 
him. It is like the vow of a minister of the Gospel 
as he is ordained. We do not trust the President 
because he has taken the oath. He takes the oath 
because we have trusted him. The loyalty oath begins 
the other way. It is based on suspicion. It questions 
the loyalty of an entire group with the hope of catch- 
ing some way, some how, a disloyal member. “The 
greatest mistake of the Regents,” says Professor 
Stewart, “was not actually their lack of trust in the 
Faculty. They made an even more primary error 
in failing to trust the people of the State.” If you 





cannot trust the faculty of a great university, obvi- 
ously you cannot trust any group of teachers. If 
you cannot trust any group of teachers, how can 
you trust any other group, any labor union, any 
body of clergy? How can you trust the governing 
body of any university, or even the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers? The steps to universal 
suspicion and secret police become inevitable, and 
the entire structure of democracy collapses. 


And with that, it is well for Christians to note, 
goes that freedom of religion which we have always 
professed, and which the U.N. Declaration of Rights 
has emphasized. Freedom (to paraphrase Litvinoff, 
if one may do so without being suspected of Com- 
munist association) is indivisible. It is always in 
danger. If we lose it anywhere it is threatened 
everywhere. 

But that is not the essential point of these com- 
ments. That point is that our whole life in a free 
society is bound up with mutual trust. Whatever 
may be our view of human nature, whether we look 
to Barth or St. Thomas or nearer home, we do 
know that no free stable society is possible without 
mutual trust. We know that God has given and 
does give to men who seek to build such societies, 
strength and guidance for the task. They may be 
quite unconscious of his presence; they may think 
little about him, but where men of good will labor 
together, the touch of his Spirit upon them is no 
mystery to those who find their life in God. 

—E. L. P. 


Editorial Notes 


HE bitter fighting in Korea is nearing its end 
with a complete victory for the United Nations 
forces. This struggle, which the timid regarded as 
almost certain to lead to a general war, has on the 
contrary increased the possibility of avoiding a gen- 
eral war. The morale of the free world has been 
strengthened everywhere. In both Europe and Asia 
there is a stronger confidence that aggression can be 
successfully resisted and therefore less inclination to 
give way to Communism as an “inevitable” force. 
Since we will not reach a safe peace for decades 
to come, we will do well to remember the lesson of 
Korea. For we will undoubtedly be challenged 
again in similar ventures. There is no safety in 
yielding to an expansive force; for the force gains 
strength and impetus by our yielding, and is able to 
implement its subsequent threats with a greater show 
of force and prestige. 
Our real peril now lies, not so much in our incli- 


nation to yield as in the temptation to become too 
preoccupied with the military side of the world’s 
contest with Communism. It may embark upon 
other military ventures for which we must be pre- 
pared ; but it is still primarily a political revolution- 
ary force, which hopes to gain power by revolution, 
infiltration and intrigue. The Korean crisis has 
proved that Asia is as important as Europe in this 
struggle. In Asia we are at a disadvantage. In Eu- 
rope we are allied with nations deeply committed to 
the democratic tradition and only lacking the eco- 
nomic strength required for the struggle. In Asia 
there is little historic, social or economic basis for the 
“democratic” society we are defending. Colonial 
peoples, whether still under tutelage or recently 
emancipated, have not achieved social or political 
stability. 

Asia is filled with resentments against the white 
man’s rule and against his pretensions. The abject 
poverty of stagnant agrarian cultures is easily in- 
terpreted as merely the consequence of “exploita- 
tion.” The economic standards of the “American 
way of life” are little commendation of democracy 
in the eyes of Asians, who regard these standards 
with envy and as evidence of the irrelevance of our 
ideals to the life of Asia. A great deal of moral and 
political imagination and courage will be required if 
we are to prevent Asia from sinking into Com- 
munism. 

Elsewhere in this issue we are publishing a state- 
ment on Asian policy by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, because the statement is the product 
of a group of experts on Asia, each member of 
which has had either missionary or official experi- 
ence in one of the nations of Asia. 


The great problem in the settlement of the Korean 
issue is what to do about the unification of the coun- 
try. We can quite obviously not restore the divid- 
ing line at the 38th parallel or at any other point. 
Korea must have a unified government. It is to be 
hoped that the government will be brought under 
the supervision of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council ; for past experience proves that Korea lacks 
the resources for a completely independent demo- 
cratic government. The problem of its military de- 
fences is particularly vexing. Russia does not want 
Korea to be a gun mounted against its defences any 
more than we want the gun to be directed against 
us. The division of the country was an inadequate 
answer to this difficult problem. The unification of 
the country does not, of itself provide an adequate 
answer to it—R. N. 
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Trends of New Life and Thought in the 
Evangelical Church of Germany 


HANS CHRISTOPH VON HASE#* 


HE message that Christ is Lord in all walks of 

life, and the rediscovery of the true nature of 
his church, are the two great treasures the Protes- 
tant church in Germany have brought out of the 
bitter struggle with the Hitler Reich. Reconstruc- 
tion on these principles, however, is not simply a 
matter of theological interpretation and reorganiza- 
tion, for we must constantly deal with three over- 
shadowing facts: (1) that the Protestant church 
lives half in the West and half in the East, (2) that 
the political tension is increasing and with it pres- 
sure on the church in the East, and (3) that the 
church is burdened by the task of reconstruction 
and integration of the refugees. The statement of 
D. Niemoeller that the church will live by her Lord 
even if she awakes some day under Communist 
rulership, spotlights the underlying thought within 
our church. 


The Foundation 


When the Nazis in 1933 tried to win control of 
the church by force, the Confessing Church took a 
firm stand in the Barmen Synod of 1934, affirming 
that her only foundation is her crucified and risen 
Lord, and that she lives by confessing him in all 
areas of her life. Thus confession became the cen- 
tral war cry in her struggle. 

Confession, however, was interpreted in different 
ways: to the orthodox group, primarily the Lutheran 
Churches, confession meant to stand fast on the 
biblical creed as laid down in the confessional writ- 
ings of the 16th century. They felt that the liberal 
softenings of the message had brought about the 
wavering within their ranks. They (like the others) 
used the old confessions as a weapon to fight for 
their legal status against violent interference of 
the state. 

On the other hand the Brethren Councils, led 
by Karl Barth and his Reformed and Lutheran fol- 
lowers, interpreted confession as the act of confes- 
sing Christ in the sense of Kierkegaard’s Entschet- 
dung. They emphasized that every act within the 
church and towards the world ought to be a “de- 
cision” for Christ. Denominational differences 
faded away to smaller significance. They were 
highly antagonistic towards a theology on “natural 
revelation,” or “natural law,” on the one hand, and 
to all clericalism on the other hand. Today they 
call for a revolution from within, to transform the 





*Hans Christoph von Hase is pastor of University Church 
Marburg, Marburg, Germany, and is now in this country on 
a study tour arranged by the State Department. 
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“State Church” or inclusive church into a church of 
free congregations, centering in groups of confes- 
sing Christians. 

There are, however, few differences between the 
Confessionals and the Brethren Councils respecting 
orthodoxy and neo-orthodoxy, as it applies to the 
preaching of the biblical message itself. Their broth- 
erly, but sometimes bitter, struggle arose over the 
problem of how to reconstruct the “Evangelical 
Church in Germany” since the Treysa Synod in 
1945. The neo-orthodox concentration on confes- 
sion, however, seems to have ignored some theo- 
logical problems which make their impact felt today. 


Theology 


While orthodoxy and neo-orthodoxy are in con- 
trol of theology, both in church and universities, 
suddenly the appeal of Professor Bultmann to de- 
mythologize the message of the New Testament has 
aroused a storm of discussion. His thesis is that 
the “how” of belief can be preserved today only, 
if the “what” (the biblical credo) is freed from 
mythical elements and reinterpreted in new terms, 
so that modern man (the existentialist or even 
nihilist) can understand it. Resurrection, ascension 
and second advent have to be discarded as “facts” 
and can be valued only as means of interpretation of 
the human life, 1.e., its “openness” for a “future” 
given by faith in God. The objection to this thesis 
is that, as in old liberalism, this philosophical inter- 
pretation will endanger the fact and mystery of the 
incarnation. But the question is asked, whether neo- 
orthodoxy has not made the problem of “interpre- 
tation” too easy, and whether its repeated emphasis 
that “Christ is Lord” may become meaningless to 
modern man who is groping for a true interpreta- 
tion of life itself. 

A second question is put to neo-orthodoxy by the 
liturgical movement in which the discoveries of 
Rudolf Ott, neglected for some time, again make 
their impact felt. It has a parallel in the Catholic 
liturgical reform in Germany, which gives a new 
interpretation to the Mass and causes no little trouble 
to the Holy See. The Protestant movement insists 
that the proclamation of the Word of repentance 
and grace is but part of the full Christian worship, 
which also must include the celebration of the 
presence of the Lord with praise and adoration. As 
it tries to revive the early Christian liturgy, the old 
forms of daily common prayer and Gregorian 
music, it is suspected by the neo-orthodox as ro- 
mantic and otherworldly. This, however, does not 





meet the argument that man is not only a person 
whose “existence” is touched by the Word, but that 
he also has a soul to be built up by prayer and 
communion, realized in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Men like Bishop W. Stahlin feel that 
Christian communion, responsibility and action will 
develop only if the “center of life” is firmly rooted 
in the common experience of the living Christ 
through prayer, worship and sacrament. The liturgy 
has also taken on an eschatological aspect as in 
early Christianity in the anticipation of the coming 
Kingdom in the Eucharist. 

Our churches are deeply moved by a third ques- 
tion as to how our confessing the Lordship of Christ 
is to be applied to the problems of social and political 
life. It was in the spirit of the Brethren Council 
that in 1945 at Stuttgart the German churches con- 
fessed their guilt to their fellow Christians. One 
of its leaders, Heinrich Vogel, proclaimed the ecce 
homo in the call of Eisenach Synod in 1948, for 
justice and freedom for all men in the name of 
Christ, his “humbled and offended” brother. The 
Council confessed in 1947 that the claim of Com- 
munism for social justice had not been recognized 
by the Church as the voice of Christ in the name of 
the disinherited, and that it had wrongly tried to 
build up a “Christian front” against it. The Synod 
of Berlin in April, 1950, called for peace among 
men in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

Nevertheless it is felt that it is hard to derive firm 
principles in the issues of daily life from the fact 
alone that Christ is Lord. The problems of human, 
economic and political justice, of democracy and 
totalitarianism, prove to be too complicated to be 
answered adequately by the appeal to love and for- 
giveness. A theology of the commandments, and 
the endowment to man by his Creator, seems urgent. 
Natural law and natural theology, however, have 
become highly suspect by their former Nazi advo- 
cates and by the verdict of Karl Barth. Neverthe- 
less, this is an unsolved question; and Emil Brun- 
ner’s call for a sound theology of the law is ap- 
preciated by German laymen working with the 
Evangelical Academies. They feel that the church 
ought to say more about the Creator, if they are to 
deal with problems of law, economy and social 
justice in a Christian way. The urgency of these 
problems is felt daily, as our church has to speak for 
Christians both in Western and in Eastern areas at 
the same time. Thus it cannot simply make a case 
for Western democracy as it is, nor can it agree 
with its Hungarian brethren, who survive by de- 
taching the Christian message from the problems 
of human justice. But God alone knows when in 
eastern—and perhaps in western—Germany this 
will be the only possible alternative. 


Church Reconstruction 


In Germany church reconstruction has to deal 


primarily with the rebuilding of our devastated 
churches, the integration of eight million disin- 
herited Protestant refugees within the church, and 
the training of pastors, public school teachers of 
religion in the West and catechists in the East. 
Ecumenical relief in all this work cannot be over- 
estimated. A still greater task we are tackling is 
the training of laymen and youth leaders within the 
congregations. 

The structure of the whole church has to be reor- 
ganized. In 1945 the “Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many,” including all territorial churches, came into 
being. It has very positive relations to the Free 
Churches and the National Council of Churches, 
and is said to be the most smoothly working board 
in our churches. Within the “Evangelical Church 
in Germany,” however, there has been a tension 
from the beginning between the conservatives, pre- 
serving the old structure of the “State Church,” and 
the revolutionary Brethren Councils, hoping for a 
free church, based on “confessing congregations” 
of true Christians, headed by “brethren councils.” 
Within the “Evangelical Church in Germany,” or- 
ganized as a federation, a “United Lutheran Church” 
was formed, including 18 of Germany’s 40 million 
Protestants ; the rest hope for a more organic union 
as indicated by the common struggle against totali- 
tarianism. The motive of Lutheran union is not 
stubborn confessionalism, but the attempt to build 
a firm structure on a common spiritual tradition 
through genuine worship, use of sacraments, educa- 
tion, and reform of hymnbook and liturgy. It is 
typical that at its recent General Synod in Ansbach, 
the Lutheran Church dealt with the doctrine and 
practice of baptism as its main topic. Today, for 
better or worse, the traditional form of organiza- 
tion has been fully reestablished. Ninety-five per 
cent of the people are baptized and mostly confirmed 
members, religious education in school (West) or 
free (East) includes the vast majority of the chil- 
dren, taxes are voted by the church and (in the 
West) collected by the state tax offices. Govern- 
ment and leadership are organized in a way similar 
to conservative churches in U.S.A. The small 
groups of “Confessing Christians” within the con- 
gregations disbanded as the Nazi pressure increased, 
and they proved no foundation for a revolutionary 
movement. 

The Missionary Task 

In view of the signs of the time, however, this 
very fact reveals a serious challenge to all, no mat- 
ter whether they hope for a congregational or a 
well established episcopal church: the churches of 
the 95% are lacking centers of active, devout, co- 
operating laymen, both adult and youth, within 
their congregations. They have about 10% practic- 
ing members, participating in worship, etc. They 
have a good many individuals serving the congrega- 
tion faithfully, but they are generally lacking in 
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active groups, banded together by spiritual fellow- 
ship, taking their responsibility for their church, 
studying its problems, doing missionary work and 
defending their faith. Nearly all work is planned, 
organized and done “from above” by ministers or 
special workers. The pastor is like the engine with- 
out which the train will immediately stop. This is 
why we sometimes fear for what our church may 
do in times of temptation and tribulation. 

A large part of the industrial workers and of the 
intelligentsia takes no active part in church life, 
though they are members. But how is a missionary 
appeal to succeed if the congregations offer no con- 
crete fellowship within living groups? Thus the 
missionary task, as set forth in the World Council’s 
program, is the No. 1 problem in our church. There 
are many serious efforts—and even more publicity 
about them. The Evangelical Academies are doing 
an excellent work with lay groups of all professions, 
to give them a Christian attitude toward their daily 
work. The different youth organizations and stu- 
dent congregations are centers of true life, most 
noteworthy in the Eastern Zone. Men’s and women’s 


lay organizations do their best. Pastor Symanowski 
has built in Mainz a missionary center in which in- 
dustrial workers and theological students prepare 
themselves to bring the Gospel to the working man. 
All these promising and serious attempts, however, 
should not blind us to the fact that very little has 
been actually accomplished. Traditional member- 
ship, religious individualism and the attitude of “first 
the church do its own work” are very serious ob- 
stacles to the revival of a spirit of genuine living 
communion and sacrificing brotherhood. 

There is today more openness for the Christian 
message than in many decades. There is hope that 
the church may know a way out of human tragedy 
and nihilism among workers, as well as among stu- 
dents and other groups. The chureh has won a 
reputation for standing against tyranny and for the 
disinherited. But we are afraid that this time of 
grace may pass before living cells have sprung up, 
invigorating the congregations and appealing to the 
alienated to join their communion. May God grant 
us time that the seed we are sowing may sprout 
and mature. 


A United States Policy for Asia 


A Policy Statement by Americans for Democratic Action 


Basic Propositions for an Effective U. S. Policy 
in Asia 

We must have an integrated global policy, rec- 
1. ognizing that Asia and Europe have become 
parts of a world that can no longer be artificially 
separated into Continental compartments. We have 
to strike a new balance between Europe and Asia in 
the making of our world policy. We must by all 
means do everything in our power to strengthen the 
North Atlantic community. But we must at the 
same time take into full account the new place of 
Asia in the world scheme of things, and understand 
that we and our European allies are profoundly 
affected by what happens in Asia. We must under- 
stand and accept the revolutionary demands of this 
new Asia and build an inter-continental system 
based on freedom, independence, mutual trust, and 
common effort to solve the problems of the people. 
Just as we consult with the representatives of the 
Western nations in the making of Atlantic policy, 
we must consult with the non-Communist nations of 
Asia to arrive at a common Asian policy. Where 
Asian and European interests conflict, we have to 
strike a balance between them and not, as too often 
heretofore, resolve them in favor of European 
interests. 

2. We must increase and maintain military power, 
and be prepared to use it where war is thrust upon 
us. But we can use military power in common with 
other nations successfully only where there is a true 
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identity of purpose and a firm partnership. A pure- 
ly military policy is sterile and destructive and serves 
only the purpose of Russian totalitarian imperialism. 
A necessary military struggle in alliance with the 
peoples of Asia can succeed and achieve desirable 
political results only if the majority of the peoples 
concerned in Asia are committed to the same strug- 
gle and have full confidence in the identity of our 
purposes and their hopes for a freer, more secure, 
and better life. This means that the United States 
identify itself, its policies, and its behavior with the 
aims of the Asian revolutionary movements, not 
merely in words, but in practice. This means that 
American policy and action must be directed against 
all forms of surviving Western domination of Asian 
people and against the poverty which is the main 
target of Asian revolution. Those people have to be 
convinced that the United States is not trying to pre- 
serve its own riches or to support the old order but 
is, on the contrary, giving dynamic leadership to a 
democratic revolution in the world’s affairs. 


3. American policy cannot be linked to the reac- 
tionary forces in Asia and Africa and hope to make 
any headway against Russian imperialism which 
knows so well how to subvert the genuine and irre- 
sistible surge toward social change. We have to do 
more than merely support nationalism against colo- 
nialism. We must also, through our work in inter- 
national bodies and economic assistance programs, 
give our strongest support to far-reaching reforms 





in land tenure systems, agricultural credit, taxation 
systems, etc. American policy and action must be 
identified with these reforms. The land reform car- 
ried out under U. S. auspices in Japan should be- 
come one of the models of American policy and an 
example of American purpose. The Point Four pro- 
gram, in greatly expanded form, should be tied di- 
rectly to explicit reform programs in the internal 
political economy of the countries affected, and 
should be aimed at helping these countries not mere- 
ly to refurbish their old colonial economies but to 
put them on the road to new, more diversified, more 
productive economies as part of a new world eco- 
nomic system. 

4. We must seek a way of entering into a common 
effort with all peoples to meet all the great political, 
social and economic problems of our time and to 
create conditions in which the world can grow peace- 
fully. This means coming to grips with many prob- 
lems, of which the existence of Russian Communist 


imperialism is one of the biggest and most impor- - 


tant. Therefore, we must be hardheaded and realis- 
tic in our dealing with Communist imperialism. We 
also must avoid a sterile anti-Communism that turns 
simply into a defense of the unwanted and unwork- 
able status quo. We have to become a proponent, a 
partner, and a supporter of democratic revolutionary 
change in Asia and expose the Russian imperialists 
as the mortal enemy of the real justice. Our com- 
mon program with Asia should be one of democratic 
change and our resources should be applied to help- 
ing bring it about. 

5. United States policy should be based to the 
greatest possible degree on collective, not unilateral 
action, and be aimed at helping develop the UN 
and its agencies into a powerful force for resisting 
aggression, through a permanent military force ca- 
pable of enforcing UN decisions, and for carrying 
out international programs aimed at increasing 
the popular welfare, especially in under-developed 
countries. 


Concrete Proposals for U. S. Asian Policy 


KOREA—Carry the UN struggle against Com- 
munist aggression to its conclusion. Seek in the 
UN at once a declaration of its aims, purposes, and 
intentions in Korea, to include unification, relief and 
rehabilitation, early general elections, extensions and 
maintenance of land reform, with specific assur- 
ances to Korean farmers that any real gains under 
present land reforms will be preserved and extended. 
Propose the creation of a United Nations Interim 
Authority for Korea (UNIAK), with decisive rep- 
resentation of Asian UN members. UNIAK’s func- 
tions would be to supervise and carry out relief and 
rehabilitation programs, reestablish administrative 
services and peaceful conditions, prepare for the po- 
litical, economic, and administrative unification of 
the country, and for an all-Korean general election 





under UN control and supervision to create a rep- 
resentative government of a united Republic of Ko- 
rea in accordance with previous decisions of the 
UN. UNIAK authority would pass, after a specified 
period, to the government thus created. 


CHINA—While recognizing clearly that China is 
and will remain within the Russian orbit for the 
forseeable future, regardless of the development of 
Russian-Chinese friction, American policy toward 
it must be based on hardheaded appreciation of the 
political and military realities, and the attitudes of 
other countries in Asia and Europe. The aim of 
policy should be to do everything possible to prevent 
the extension of war in Asia and to make Commu- 
nist China see that embroilment with the United 
States and the West would serve not Chinese inter- 
ests but Russian interests. 

The United States should immediately withdraw 
recognition of the Chiang Kai-shek government as 
the government of China, and treat it as the de facto 
authority on Formosa for the time being. 

The matter of seating Communist China in the 
UN has to be linked at this moment to Communist 
China’s intentions with regard to Korea and For- 
mosa. The United States should propose that before 
consideration is given to seating Communist China, 
the UN has to receive from that government the 
most explicit assurance that it will not intervene 
militarily in Korea and will not force a military so- 
lution of the Formosa problem—both issues now be- 
fore the UN itself. If such assurances are forth- 
coming, the United States should, regardless of its 
detestation of all totalitarian forms of government, 
vote for seating Communist China in the UN and 
extend recognition to the Peiping government as 
the actual government of China. In any event, the 
United States should abide by any UN majority 
decision about the seating of Communist China. 

In addition, the United States should renounce 
any unilateral action on the issue of Formosa, and 
vigorously pursue its action in requesting the UN 
to establish an interregnum under UN auspices 
while the disputed claims to Formosa are heard, the 
Formosan people are given their opportunity to ex- 
press their views, and an international decision is 
made. Finally, the United States should maintain 
all possible direct contact with the Chinese people 
through every available channel. 


INDOCHINA—In Indochina we are involved in 
an accumulation of past failures and blunders. The 
commitment to the French and the puppet, Bao Dai, 
is a grave liability which damages the American po- 
sition in the eyes of the Vietnamese as well as other 
Asian peoples. We must concert with neighboring 
Asian nations for a common policy aimed at throw- 
ing the Indochina issue into the UN, with provision 
for an end to the civil war, UN policing, free elec- 
tion, UN supervision of democratic safeguards. The 
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United States must regard as the ultimate objective 
of this policy the end of French rule in Indochina 
and the withdrawal of the French army in accord 
with the wishes of its people, the establishment of a 
free and independent government, freely chosen and 
independent of all foreign control, French or 
Russian. 


SOUTH ASIA—Recognize that here among the 
non-Communist democratic revolutionary forces are 
the real sources of strength for a policy based on 
anti-totalitarian development. Build a strong pro- 
gram of large-scale economic assistance to India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Siam, boldly tied to the most explicit kind of reform 
programs affecting land tenure, credit, taxation, in- 
dusirialization, etc. Effective help of this kind would 
greatly strengthen the hand of liberal leaders and 
parties in opposition to reactionary forces in these 
countries. It would also provide the basis for carry- 
ing out democratic revolutionary aims and defending 
those efforts against Communist totalitarian and im- 
perialist threats. 


JAPAN—Conclude a peace treaty, without Rus- 
sian and Chinese participation if necessary, includ- 
ing military safeguards under UN control for a 
specified period. Make every effort to integrate 
Japan into the Asian picture as a whole, especially 
in the economic sphere. Help in re-establishing 
Japanese foreign trade, but avoid re-creating the 
pattern of Japanese economic domination in Asian 
markets. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, ETC.—Follow a 
consistent policy in all matters, opposing anything 
that increases or strengthens foreign hold over sur- 
viving colonies and espousing everything that con- 
tributes to the swifter and more progressive develop- 
ment of self-government and independence. Ensure 
that the application of economic assistance programs 
to colonies operates in such a way as to involve the 
participation of the dependent people and concen- 
trates on their welfare, not on the improvement of 
the economic position of the administering Power. 
The United States must spare no effort to persuade 
the European nations that this, in the long run, 
better serves them than stubborn efforts to retain 
their grip. 


RACIAL POLICY—In its domestic and foreign 
policies, the United States must be consistent on 
issues involving racialism. Every fight against racial 
discrimination in the United States is part of the 
fight for a better moral relationship between the 
American people and the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
In pursuit of such a policy, it is incumbent upon 
the United States to take the strongest stand against 
the actions of the Union of South Africa in flouting 
the decisions of the UN with regard to the status of 
the mandated territory of Southwest Africa. The 
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acceptance of a South African air squadron to fight 
in Korea cheapens the moral basis of the Korean 
struggle. Had the United States urged the UN to 
reject this offer, it would have given an example of 
the kind of moral consistency to which the UN as- 
pires and would at the same time have made a pro- 
found impression on peoples in Asia and Africa. 


° e 
Communication 
Dear Sir: 

In your June 26th issue, F. Ernest Johnson speaks of 
“the essentially non-rational character of the Christian 
revelation” as an important cause for lack of interest 
in the churches shown by multitudes of highly educated 
Americans. Presumably he refers to the supra-rational 
—that is, to belief in things which are not seen or 
which cannot be fully comprehended by human minds. 

However, a much more important cause for this con- 
dition is the insistence by numerous churches on doc- 
trines that many intelligent people consider contra- 
rational, that is, contrary to reason. 

Many churches teach their children that the Bible is 
infallible, ignoring all doubts about such matters as Eli- 
sha’s bears, the imprecatory psalms, or various other 
inconsistencies. They also teach the children creeds and 
doctrines expressed in language hard for modern minds 
to accept. Then, when the children grow up, many of 
them desert the church upon discovering that they can 
no longer believe some of these things. Abraham Lin- 
coln, for example, rebelled at creeds and dogmas and 
never joined the church. 

Supra-rational belief is an essential element of Chris- 
tianity. Contra-rational belief is its Old Man of the Sea. 

When the church stops emphasizing creeds, theolo- 
gies, forms, rituals, and denominational pecularities, 
and plants its feet once more on the solid rock of Jesus 
Christ—then and then only will it recover its apostolic 
power. 

STANLEY H. RENTON. 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Hungarian Bishops on Church-State Relations 
And International Affairs 


The degree of acceptance of the Community State in 
Hungary by the Reformed Church may be seen by words 
recently spoken by Bishop John Peter to a National 
Clergy Conference. The Bishop said in part: 


. . . When the Hungarian Reformed Church accepts, 
respects and loves the constitution and institutions of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, it is not a matter of 
finding a stereotyped injunction in the Bible enjoining 
obedience to any and all authority—as a matter of fact, 
there are authorities which are to be protested against, 
—but it is a matter of understanding the requirement 
of respect to this particular authority. Let us ask our- 
selves individually: has it been in this manner that we 
sought and found in the Bible the necessary orientation, 
command and power? 

Has our obedience sufficiently strong motives? The 
commands of the Word do not constrain us to obedience. 
To respect and love our married partner only because 
there are some literal injunctions in the Bible to this 
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effect is no true obedience. True obedience includes the 
discovery in one’s married partner of those traits or 
even secrets—which can only be disclosed by God,— 
and to respect and love him or her faithfully for these 
WEMs...«:s 

Is our obedience specific enough? We may simply 
offer our respect, love and obedience to an abstract, re- 
mote central power, but do we really recognize that this 
central authority is concretely embodied in the public 
functionaries of our country, district, town or village? 
Let us ask ourselves: have we been faithful enough 
not only personally, but also in our church work, to 
obey the command that there be intercessions for the 
authority, and have our loyalty, respect and love dis- 
played themselves with such a concreteness, motivation 
and keen perception for differences as we see these ex- 
hibited in the Word and faith? . . 

Have we recognized and passed on to others that this 
time of God’s visitation is not a barren age, but a pe- 
riod, in which, while we are penitently liquidating the 
errors of the past and accepting God’s chastisement, a 
new age is emerging the achievements of which will be 
surely justified by the future, because the revolutions 
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have always been right and those resisting the revolu- 
tions in behalf of old ideas have always been wrong? 
All generations of the church have been put to shame, 
not merely in the court of history, but also in the light 
of the Word, which assailed the new achievements of 
man’s efforts and struggles for emancipation, while de- 
fending the previous social systems and ideologies. Have 
we been successful enough to emancipate ourselves from 
the ideas and bondages of the past? ... 


Following are extracts from an “Open Letter” ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches by Bishop Albert Berecsky, who is Presi- 
dent of the General Conventus of the Reformed Church 
of Hungary, and Chairman of the Ecumenical Commit- 
tee of the Hungarian Churches: 


Let me thank you first for your statement in the 
opening part of your address to the Central Committee 
in Toronto that the World Council of Churches must 
use all possible opportunities to remain in contact with 
Christians behind the “Iron Curtain”. You emphasize 
the same idea at the end of your address: the churches 
“desire to remain in close fellowship with each other 
regardless of the régimes under which they have to live.” 

Your first point reminds us of the supreme duty of 
the church, the duty of praying for a suffering country. 
I should be very happy indeed, if I could be sure that 
this call to prayer issued forth from the depth of re- 
pentance, in view of the fact that so much exploitation 
of human misery and so much bitterness of suppressed 
peoples is crying to heaven. 

The second point states that an armed aggression 
has taken place, and accepts the witness of the Com- 
mission on Korea in the UNO as the one deserving 
most confidence as an unbiased and objective statement. 
You warned the World Council against entering the 
political arena, and now the Central Committee accepts 
the witness of a political factor as an objective and un- 
biased statement of fact, while implicitly rejecting the 
position of the other contending party. Why? 

The third point commends the UN “for its prompt 
decision to meet this aggression and for authorizing a 
police measure which every member nation should sup- 
port.” Then you add the pious wish that “at the same 
time, governments must press individually and through 
the UN for a just settlement by negotiation and recon- 
ciliation.” How? The Premier of India made such 
a step. ... He immediately failed. .. . If your appeal is 
addressed to all governments, which governments will 
actually press individually and through the UN for a 
just settlement? Don’t you think that a vague wish like 
that will but further aggravate the discredit of Chris- 
tianity? ... 

Your last point is a truly Christian message. You 
recognize, in the events of our days, the warning and 
judging hand of God. I should gladly agree with this, 
if you would only accept what I am repeating with 
a wildly stubborn insistence: it is not only the matter 
of the church’s faith, but that faith of the church which 
rests in the Being of the justly judging and graciously 
pardoning God who has the habit of stressing his judg- 
ment until it awakens true repentence. Real penitence 
is always specific, confesses our own sin, and involves 
the readiness to act otherwise than in the past... . 
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